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was a point of duty that called me away.    " We shall all be sorry to lose you," said he: " tattdo tamen1." '
1771: jETAT. 62.]—In 1771 he published another political pamphlet, entitled TliongJits on the late Transactions respecting Falkland" s Islands*, in which, upon materials furnished to him by ministry, and upon general topicks expanded in his richest style, he successfully endeavoured to persuade the nation that it was wise and laudable to suffer the ques-tion of right to remain undecided, rather than involve our country in another war. It has been suggested by some, with what truth I shall not take upon me to decide, that he rated the consequence of those islands to Great-Britain too low3. But however this may be, every humane mind must surely applaud the earnestness with which he averted the calamity of war; a calamity so dreadful, that it is astonishing how civilised, nay, Christian nations, can deliber-ately continue to renew it. His description of its miseries in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of eloquence in the English language4. Upon this occasion, too, we find
1 Juvenal, Sat. iii. 1.2.
'Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend.'
Johnson's London, \. 3. 3 It was published without the author's name.
3  ' What have we acquired ?   What but... an island thrown aside from human use;... an island which not the southern savages have dignified with habitation.'     Works, vi. 198.
4  ' It is wonderful with what coolness and indifference the greater part of mankind see war commenced.    Those that hear of it at a distance, or read of it in books, but have never presented its evils to their minds, consider it as little more than a splendid game, a procla-mation, an arrny, a battle, and a triumph.   Some, indeed, must perish in the most successful field, but they die upon the bed of honour, "resign their lives, amidst the joys of conquest, and, rilled with England's glory, smile in death." The life of a modern soldier is ill-represented by heroic fiction.    War has means of destruction more formidable than the cannon and the sword.    Of the thousands and ten thousands that perished in our late contests with France and Spain, a very small part ever felt the stroke of an enemy; the rest languished in tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction ; pale, tor-
Johnsonations of Horace, II. i. 221, says;—
